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The  1958  national  average  yield  of 
466  pounds  per  harvested  acre  set  a 
record.  It  compares  with  388  pounds 
in  1957  when  generally  unfavorable 
weather  prevailed,  and  with  the  pre- 
vious high  of  417  pounds  in  1955. 

The  1958  yield  was  unusually  high 
compared  with  the  long-term  trend. 
However,  it  was  not  much  above  the 
460  pound  level  which   could  have 


been  calculated  on  basis  of  the  aver- 
age annual  increase  in  yields  (of  7.  6 
percent)  during  1951-57. 

For  the  1958  crop,  California  with 
a  record  yield  of  1,  049  pounds  was 
the  highest  among  the  States.  Yields 
in  Oklahoma  (365  pounds)  and  Texas, 
(383  pounds)  while  below  those  of  the 
other  States,  were  the  highest  on  re- 
cord. 
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SUMMARY 


About  15-9  million  acres  were  planted  to  cotton  in  1959  according  to 
the  J\ily  8  estimate  of  the  Crop  Reporting  Board.    This  was  3' 5  million  acres 
or  28  percent  above  1958  and  1.6  million  acres  above  1957-    Total  upland  cot- 
ton allotments  for  1959,  including  acres  added  by  farmers  electing  choice  (b), 
amomted  to  17-3  million  acres.    Allotments  for  extra-long  staple  cotton 
raised  the  total  to  Y\  M  million  acres.     Of  this  total,  an  estimated 
571 J 000  acres  were  placed  in  the  Conservation  Reserve  of  the  Soil  Bank,  leaving 
16,830,000  allotment  acres  available  for  planting.     Thus  9^0,000  acres  or 
5.6  percent  of  the  remaining  allotment  acres  were  not  planted. 

Underplanting  was  proportionately  greatest  in  the  Southeastern  area, 
indicating  that  in  these  States  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  land  that  had 
been  in  the  Acreage  Reserve  of  the  Soil  Bank  for  2-3  years  has  not  been 
returned  to  cotton  production.     In  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  California,  Missouri, 
the  irrigated  areas  of  Texas,  and  the  Delta  counties  of  the  Central  States  the 
allotted  acreage  was  generally  planted. 
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Disappearance  dxiring  the  1958-59  season  is  estimated  at  about  11-5  lail- 
lion  "bales.    This  assximes  that  mill  constmrption  will  total  8.6  -  8.7  million 
hales  and  that  exports  will  be  about  2.8  million  bales. 

Domestic  mill  consianrption  of  cotton  for  the  10  csilendar  months  ending 
May  31,  1959  totaled  7-2  million  bales,  l+OO^OOO  above  the  same  months  a  year 
earlier.    In  both  April  and  May  the  daily  rate  of  consumption  averaged  more 
than  35^000  bales,  about  6,000  bales  or  20  percent  above  a  year  earlier.  With 
mill  margins  at  their  highest  levels  in  2^  years,  unfilled  orders  high  and 
stocks  relatively  low,  the  high  rate  of  consumption  is  expected  to  carry 
through  the  end  of  the  current  season.    While  the  projected  rate  of  constmrp- 
tion is  above  the  usual  seasonal  pattern,  summer  shutdowns  are  also  expected 
to  be  considerably  shorter  than  last  year. 

Exports  have  been  running  at  about  half  of  last  year's  total  during 
most  of  the  season.    Cumulative  exports  throtigh  May  totaled  2, ^425  million 
bales  conipared  with  4,8l5    million  during  the  corresponding  10  months  of  the 
1957-58  season.    CCC  sales  for  export  and  registrations  under  the  1958-59 
payment -in -kind  program  through  July  13  totaled  2,768,000  bales.  Substantial 
sales  or  registrations  are  not  expected  to  take  place  dtiring  the  remainder  of 
the  season. 

Total  U.  S.  supply  of  all  kinds  of  cotton  in  1958-59  was  about  20-3  mil- 
lion running  bales,  2.1  million  below  the  previous  season.    By  May  31  the 
total  supply  had  declined  to  10^  million  baJ.es,  about  the  same  as  a  year 
earlier.    Of  this  total,  about  1^  million  bales  were  held  by  mills  and  other 
consumi ng  establishments,  CCC  holdings  totaled  approximately  7*^  million  bales, 
and  "free"  stocks  amounted  to  approximately  1.6  million  bales.    Privately  held 
stocks  thus  amounted  to  3-1  million  bales,  less  than  half  of  the  estimated 
6.3  million  held  on  May  31,  1958. 

The  high  level  of  CCC  holdings  resulted  from  6.8  million  bales,  a  record 
60  percent  of  the  1958  crop  having     been  placed  under  loan.    As  of  July  10, 
6.1  million  bales  remained  outstanding  or  under  loan  while  CCC  held  about 
1.1  million  bales  of  1957  and  prior  crop  cotton  in  its  inventory. 

The  average  price  received  by  farmers  for  upland  cotton  in  mid-J\me  was 
31.^  cents  per  po\md.    The  Jvine  price  was  eq.ual  to  83  percent  of  parity  and 
2.39  cents  above  June  1958.    The  average  price  of  Middling-inch  cotton  at  the 
ik  spot  markets  has  declined  steadily  during  the  past  2  weeks  to  a  season  low 
of  33  •'^l  cents  per  pound  on  JvHy  I6    conrpared  with  an  average  of  3^-50  cents 
in  June  and  a  season  average  through  June  1959  of  3^*55  cents.    The  downward 
trend  in  recent  weeks  represents  reduced  mill  demand  during  the  vacation  shut- 
down period  as  well  as  discounting  of  current  prices  in  anticipation  of  the 
prices  at  which  CCC  will  sell  its  holdings  of  upland  cotton  after  July  31 j 
1959-    Based  on  choice  (b)  support  rates  for  Middling  1-inch  cotton,  in  the 
concentrated  mill  area  the  rainiraiara  CCC  sales  price  during  August  and  September 
1959  woxild  amount  to  about  32.35  cents  per  poiand. 
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World  production  of  manmade  fibers  declined  in  1958,  following  an 
almost  uninterrupted  postwar  rise.    The  1958  output  of  about  6  billion  pounds 
was  6.6  percent  below  1957;  reflecting  the  worldwide  textile  recession.  The 

decline  in  the  foreign  free  world  was  equal  to  685,000  bales  of  cotton,  and  in 
the  U.  S.  to  nearly  a  half-million  bales. 

Production  of  cotton  linters  during  the  1958-59  season  was  relatively 
unchanged  from  the  previous  year.    However,  the  estimated  value  of  this  pro- 
duction, about  $26.5  million  was  the  lowest  since  1939-40,  reflecting  a 
20-percent  decline  in  per-pound  value  since  last  year,  to  about  3.47  cents, 

THE  1958-59  SEASON 

CCC  Holdings 

and  Total  Supply 

A  record  60  percent  or  6.8  million  bales  of  the  1958  crop  was  placed 
under  loan,  including  56,000  bales  of  extra-long  staples  (table  16).  Redemp- 
tions through  July  10  totaled  746,000  bales,  leaving  6,086,408  bales  outstandini 
or  under  loan,  as  of  that  time.     Of  this,  43,000  bales  were  extra-long  staple 
cotton.    On  approximately  the  same  date  a  year  earlier,  loans  were  outstanding 
on  2.8  million  bales  of  upland  and  37^000  bales  of  extra-long  staple  cotton. 

Through  July  13,  CCC  had  sold  2,358,000     bales  of  upland  cotton 
under  the  1958-59  export  program.     In  addition,  410,000  bales  were  registered 
under  the  payment -in -kind  program,  and  about  122,000  bales  of  cotton  were  sold 
for  unrestricted  use  or  transferred  to  ICA  for  foreign  relief.  Dispositions 
under  the  1958-59  programs  thus  totaled  2.9  million  bales. 

As  of  June  30,  1959  CCC  held  1.0  million  bales  of  1957  and  prior 
crop  upland  cotton  in  its  inventory.    Total  CCC  price  support  holdings  of 
cotton  (owned  and  under  loan),  amounted  to  7«2  million  bales,  including 
72,000  bales  of  extra-long  staple  cotton.    Total  holdings  on  June  30  were 
3.9  million  bales  above  a  year  ago,  but  well  below  the  record  l4.2  million 
reached  January  20,  1956  (table  17). 

The  U.  S.  supply  of  all  kinds  of  cotton  at  the  end  of  May  this  season 
totaled  10.5  million  bales,  about  the  same  as  a  year  earlier  and  2.8  million 
less  than  on  May  31>  1957-    With  I.5  million  bales  hald  by  mills  and  other 
consuming  establishments  and  total  CCC  holdings  estimated  at  7.4  million  bales, 
"free"  stocks  as  of  May  3I;  1959  totaled  approximately  1.6  million  bsiles. 
Privately  held  stocks  thus  totaled  about  3-1  million  bales,  less  than  heilf  of 
the  estimated  6.3  million  on  May  31;  1958. 

Farm  Prices 

Average  prices  received    by    farmers  for  upland  cotton  trended 
downward  vintil    mid -January  when  ginnings  were    nearly  completed,  and 
increased  thereafter    until  June  when  prices  reflected    redemptions  from 
the  loan.      The    mid -June  price    of    31-^8    cents    per  pound,  equal 
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to  83  percent  of  parity,  was  2.39  cents  above  Jxine  I958.  CCC  loan  equities 
have  been  selling  at  prices  that  netted  farmers  from  $1.00  vcp  to  $10.00  per 
bale  for  a  few  qualities.  Most  recent  offerings,  however,  netted  producers 
an  equity  payment  of  $3»00  to  $5*00  per  bale.  The  estimated  season-average 
price  received  by  farmers  to  l^y  1  for  all  kinds  of  cotton  in  1958-59  was 
33.1  cents  per  povind — about  3^  cents  above  the  season  average  price  for  last 
season's  low  qiiality  crop  ajid  the  highest  since  195^55* 

Prices  received  for  American-Egyptian  cotton  average  51*0  cents  per 
pound  as  of  J\me  15  compared  with  51»9  cents  a  month  earlier  and  51'^  cents 
a  year  ago.    Prices  for  American-Egyptian  cotton  averaged  62  percent  of  the 
mid-June  parity  for  extra-long  staple  cotton. 

The  parity  price  for  upland  cotton  based  on  data  for  J-one  1959  "was 
38.05  cents  per  po\and.    This  is  .I3  cent  below  a  month  earlier  and  compsires 
with  38.55  cents  a  year  ago.    Parity  for  extra-long  staple  cotton  in  mid- 
June  was  81.7  cents  per  po\md,  .2  cent  below  May.    The  June  1958  parity 
price  was  83. 0  cents. 

Spot  Market  Prices 
At  Season's  Low 

The  average  price  of  Middling- inch  cotton  at  the  Ik  spot  markets  has 
declined  steadily  since  the  first  week  in  June.    Declines  in  June  were 
moderate.    During  the  first  11  trading  days  in  July,  however,  prices  declined 
.7  cent    to  a  season's  low  of  33.61  cents  per  pound  on  July  I6,  .91  cent  be- 
low a  month  ago  and  I.30  cents  below  July  I6,  1958.    Market  prices  fluctuated 
within  narrow  limits  during  most  of  the  season  with  the  season's  high  of 
34.86  reached  in  mid-August.    Monthly  prices  have  averaged  below  a  year  earlier 
since  December  1958,  but  season  average  prices  through  June  remained  .11  cent 
above  a  year  eaxlier.    The  average  price  in  June,  3^.50  cents,  was  .3I  cent 
below  a  year  ago  (table  l). 


Table  1. — Cotton:    American  Middling  1-inch,  aversige  spot  price  per 
pound,  Ik  markets,  by  months,  August  1957  to  date 


Month 

Price  per  pound  [ 

\  Month 

Price  per  pound 

1958-59  !  1957-58  ; 

■  1958-59  \  1957-59 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

Janxxary 

Cents         Cents  : 

34.83         33.63  : 
34.70         33.24  : 
3^.75         33.5i+  : 
34.75         3^.35  : 
34.41         34.89  : 
34.31         3^.83  : 

:  February 
:  March 
:  April 
:  May 
:  June 
:  July 

Cents  Cents 

34.28  34.62 
3^.  37        3^.  5^^ 
3^.56  3^.59 
34.62  34.73 
34.50  3^.81 
34.88 
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The  price  declines  in  the  Ik  spot  markets  were  relatively  small  through 
Jxane  owing  to  the  limited  "free"  stocks  of  cotton  and  a  firm  market  demand 
to  meet  the  ciirrent  rates  of  consumption.    The  relatively  sheirp  declines 
thereafter  reflect  reduced  mill  demand  during  the  vacation  shutdown  period, 
and  discounting  of  current  prices  in  anticipation  of  lower  supports  next 
season.    The  minimum  statutory  price  at  which  CCC  can  sell  its  holding  of 
cotton  after  July  31*  1959  will  be  110  percent  of  the  choice  (b)  loan  rate. 
For  Middling  1-inch  cotton,  in  the  concentrated  mill  area,  this  minimum 
during  August  and  September  1959  will  be  about  32.35  cents  per  potind. 

Daily  sales  on  the  ik  spot  markets  averaged  about  8,000  bales  d\iring 
the  first  2  weeks  of  July  congjared  with  12,500  bales  in  the  first  half  of 
June.    Sales  at  the  Ik  spot  markets  from  the  beginning  of  the  season  through 
July  15,  1959  at  7*2  million  bales  were  3*6  million  bales  below  the  corres- 
ponding period  last  season.    The  pace  of  redemption  from  CCC  loans  also  had 
slowed. 

Prices  of  extra-long  staple  cotton  on  the  El  Paso  and  Phoenix  markets 
varied  less  than  1  cent  during  the  first  11  months  of  the  current  season. 
Pending  movement  of  new  crop  cotton,  publication  of  price  quotations  were 
suspended  in  July.    The  average  price  of  base  quality  American-Egyptian 
cotton  (Grade  3,  1^  inch)  was  56. 20  cents  per  pound  in  June  1959.    This  was 
1  cent  below  the  season  high  reached  in  November,  and  5*90  cents  below  a  year 
ago.    In  May,  Egyptian  cotton  (Kamak  FG)  was  delivered  at  mill  points  in  Nev/ 
England  at  kh  cents  per  pound,  or  I7  cents  below  the  delivered  price  of 
conrparable  grades  of  American-Egyptian  cotton. 


Premiums  and  Discounts 
In  June 

Fourteen-market  average  premiums  for  the  White  grades  higher  than  Mid- 
dling during  June  were  imchanged  for  the  fourth  consecutive  month,  and  those 
for  1-inch  cotton  averaged  17-22  points  narrower  than  a  year  earlier.  Staple 
premiums  for  the  medium  and  longer  lengths  continued  to  widen  in  June  and  for 
Middling  cotton  of  I-I/8  inches  and  longer  were  25-85  points  wider  than  in 
June  1958.    The  narrowing  trend  of  discounts  for  the  lower  White  grades  was 
resumed  in  June  and  for  1-inch  cotton  averaged  lO^l-  to  I87  points  narrower 
than  a  year  ago.    Discoxmts  for  spotted  grades  and  staple  discounts  were 
about  unchanged  from  May. 

Shaj-p  Rise  In 
Mill  Consumption 

Mill  consumption  of  all  kinds  of  cotton  in  the  United  States  from 
August  1,  1958  through  May  30,  1959  totaled  7,189,000  running  bales.  If 
adjusted  for  the  period  Aug\ist  1,  1958-May  3I,  1959,  the  total  would  be 
7,213,591,  about  i»00,000  bales  more  than  the  adjusted  total  for  a  year  earlier. 

The  daily  rate  of  consumption  during  t-ie  last  6  months  has  averaged 
above  last  year.    In  May,  the  daily  rate  averaged  35,118  bales,  the  second 
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highest  since  October  1956  and  5^105  bales  above  a  year  earlier.    If  the  daily- 
rate  in  June  and  July  were  to  follow  the  seasonal  trend,  the  total  for  the 
season  would  be  above  8.6  million  baies.         Mills  sire  reported  fully  booked 
and,  in  contrast  to  a  year  ago,  vacation  shutdowns  will  be  relatively  short. 

During  January-May  1959>  a  23-percent  increase  from  a  year  earlier  in 
shipments  of  rayon  and  acetate,  as  well  as  a  i|6-percent  gain  in  raw  wool  use 
by  the  woolen  and  worsted  industry  accompanied  the  12-percent  increase  in 
cotton  consxsaption. 

Mill  Margins  Highest 
In  2^  Years 

Prices  for  cloth  have  strengthened  in  recent  months  while  cotton  prices 
have  been  relatively  stable.    Mill  margins — the  spread  between  the  price  of 
a  pound  of  cotton  and  the  price  of  its  approximate  cloth  equivalent — have 
risen  to  their  highest  level  since  November  1956.    Prices  for  20  selected 
constructions  of  cotton  cloth  in  June  averaged  63*25  cents,  6. 51  cents  higher 
than  a  year  earlier,  while  those  for  cotton  were  virtually  the  same  as  in 
J\me  1958.    The  average  mill  margin  of  28.20  cents  in  June  compares  with 
27.67  cents  a  month  earlier  and  21. 7I  cents  a  year  ago  (table  2).  Continued 
firmness  in  cloth  prices  in  July  was  accompanied,  as  noted,  by  a  decline  in 
cotton  prices. 


Table  2. — Fabric  value,  cotton  price  and  mill  margin,  per  po\and. 
United  States,  by  months,  August  1956  to  date 


Month 

Fabric  value 
(20  constructions)  ' 

Cotton  price 

:        Mill  margin 

1956 

1957 

'  1958 

1956 

1957 

1958 

'.  1956 

"  1957 

"  1958 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

January 

February 

I<1arch 

April 

May 

June 

July 

Average 


Cents    Cents    Cents    Cents    Cents    Cents    Cents    Cents  Cents 


61.78 
6l.7i^ 
63.21 
62.93 
62.5^1- 
62.00 
61.11 
60.52 
60.18 

59.7^ 
59.52 
59.^ 


59.17 
58.86 
58.36 
58.13 
58.55 
58.57 
58.2if 
57.86 
57.^5 
56.92 
56.7^ 
56.79 


56.98 
56.99 
57.1^ 
58.13 
58.98 

60.50 
61.63 
62.22 
62.69 
63.25 


33.93 
33.93 
3i+.09 
3^.35 

3^.79 
35.07 
3^.70 
3^.68 
3^.71 
3^.7^^ 
3^^.75 


3^.08 
33.78 
3i^.3^ 
35.77 
35. 7^+ 
35.13 
3^.98 
3^^.75 
3^.70 
3U.92 
35.03 
35.1^ 


3i^.68 
34.75 
3^^.98 
3^-17 
33.92 

34.53 
34.72 
35.04 
35.02 
35.05 


27.85 
27.81 
29.12 
28.58 
28.11 
27.21 
26.04 
25.82 
25.50 
25.03 
24.78 
24.67 


25.09 
25.08 
24.02 

22.36 
22.81 
23.44 
23.26 
23.11 
22.75 

22.00 
21.71 
21.65 


22.30 
22.24 
22.16 
23.36 
25.06 
25.01 

25.97 
26.91 
27.18 
27.67 
28.20 


61.22  57.97 


34.51  34.86 


26.71  23.11 
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Stock  Ratio  Lowest 
In  3  Years 

The  ratio  of  stocks  to  imfilled  orders  for  broadwoven  goods  at  cotton 
mills  declined  to  .23  in  May — the  lovest  level  in  over  3  years — and  50  percent 
below  the  19^9-58  average  ot  ,k6.    In  April  I958  the  ratio  was  at  a  6-year 
high  of  .72.    As  in  the  past,  the  decline  in  the  ratio  presaged  a  substantial 
increase  in  mill  consunrption. 

Inventories  of  broadwoven  goods  in  May  were  eqiial  to  3,k  weeks'  pro- 
duction compared  to  5.6  in  August  while  unfilled  orders  rose  to  l4.7  weeks' 
production  from  9.2  in  August.    May  inventories  were       percent  lower  than 
a  year  ago. 

Yarn  inventories  have  also  been  cut  substantially.    The  latest  report 
of  the  Carded  Yarn  Association  indicates  that  stocks  on  June  6  equaled  only 
1.52  times  weekly  output  compared  with  3.34  a  year  ago.    Similarly,  backlog 
at  the  start  of  June  operations  was  7.39  times  as  large  as  stocks  on  hand 
compared  to  3*5  times  stocks  as  of  a  year  ago. 


Broadwoven  Goods 
Production 

Production  of  cotton  broadwoven  goods  in  1958  amounted  to  8,973  million 
linear  yards.    This  was  56O  million  yards,  or  6  percent,  below  I957  and  the 
lowest  since  19^9*    The  largest  decline  (11  percent)  was  in  print  cloth  yarn 
fabrics,  while  the  output  of  fine  cotton  goods  registered  the  only  substantial 
increase. 

The  overall  decline  between  1957  and  1958  was  due  to  lower  output  in 
the  first  3  quarters  of  the  year.    Fourth  quarter  output  was  about  equal  to 
a  year  earlier.    IXiring  January-March  total  production  was  above  both  the 
previous  quarter  and  a  year  earlier.    Most  of  the  first  quarter  improvement 
was  in  narrow  sheeting  while  fine  goods  output  was  at  the  best  level  in  3 
years  (tables  I8  and  I9). 

In  contrast  to  the  decline  in  cotton  goods  output,  output  of  manmade 
fiber  fabrics  in  I958  rose  to  2.3  billion  linear  yards,  an  increase  of  100 
million  yards  or  U.5  percent  over  1957'    All  of  the  increase  resulted  from  a 
13  percent  rise  in  rayon  and  acetate  broadwoven  fabrics.    In  Janmry-March  1959 
rayon  and  acetate  fabric  production  was  somewhat  below  the  previous  quarter 
while  output  of  noncellxilosics  rose.    Compared  to  a  year  earlier,  however, 
combined  output  of  manmade  fiber  and  silk  broadwoven  fabrics  was  nearly  8  per- 
cent higher. 

Thus  while  total  output  of  cotton,  manmade  fiber  and  silk  broadwoven 
goods  declined  k  percent  between  1957  and  1958,  aggregate  output  dviring  the 
first  quarter  of  1959  was  about  3  percent  above  a  year  earlier  (table  3). 
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Table      — Broadwoven  goods  production  in  the  United  States,  1957->9 


Type  of  fabric 

'     1959  .* 

1958 

1957 

Jan.  -March| 

Oct . -Dec . 

[Jan. -March* 

Total 

Total 

Million 
,  linear 
yards 

Million 
linear 
yards 

Million 
linear 
yards 

Million 
linear 
yards 

Million 
linear 
yards 

Cotton 

Manmade  fiber  and  silk  ■ 
Rayon  and  acetate 
Other  manmade  fabrics 
Silk,  etc.,  n.e.c. 

:  2,39^ 

\  klk 
:  200 
:  10 

2,328 

190 
11 

2,3^7 

389 
182 

9 

8,973 
i,65i^ 
36 

9,534 

1,464 

783 
42 

Total 

625 

632 

580 

2.384 

2^289 

Total 

:  3,019 

2,960 

2,927 

11,357 

11,823 

Bureau  of  the  Census. 


Cotton  Used  By  Armed 
Forces  Belov  Last  Year 

Consumption  of  cotton  in  textile  items  delivered  to  the  Armed  Forces 
in  January-March  1959  "was  about  20,700  bales,  15  percent  below  the  quarterly 
average  for  1958.    Total  military  consumption  of  cotton  in  calendar  year  1958 
was  97,200  bales,  compared  with  106,200  in  1957  and  93,600  in  1956. 

Consumption  of  manmade  fibers  and  wool  during  January-March  1959  was 
considerably  higher  than  a  year  earlier.    About  484,000  pounds  of  manmade 
fiber  were  consumed  in  textile  items  delivered  to  the  Armed  Forces  during  the 
first  quarter  of  1959*    Wool  consumed  was  about  2,764,000  pounds.  These 
figures  compare  with  the  record  rate  2,119,000  pounds  of  manmade  fibers  and 
4,445,000  pounds  of  wool  consumed  during  January -March  1957-    Consumption  of 
manmade  fibers  and  wool  in  January-March  1959  was  equal  to  one-third  of  the 
concurrent  consimption  of  cotton  of  9,950,000  pounds  (table  20). 

Deliveries  of  all  types  of  cotton  fabric  to  the  Armed  Forces  during 
January-March  1959  were  far  below  the  4  previous  years  for  which  data  have 
been  compiled.    The  6.5  million  square  yards  delivered  during  the  first  quarter 
of  1959  "was  the  smallest  quarterly  total  since  the  spring  of  1955-    For  the 
calendar  year  1958,  deliveries  totaled  43 "2  million  square  yards,  about  equal 
to  the  average  of  the  2  previous  years  (table  2l). 

Deliveries  of  manmade  fiber  fabrics  in  1958  were  well  below  the  2 
previous  years,  but  in  the  first  quarter  of  1959  deliveries  were  nearly  5 
times  the  very  low  level  of  the  previous  year  (table  22). 
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Foreign  Supply  Lower 
With  Reduced  Imports 
From  U»  S. 

Foreign  free  world  cotton  production  in  1958-59  is  estimated  at 
17.0  million  bales,  200,000  above  last  season.    Most  of  the  increase  was  in 
extra-long  staple  production.    Beginning  stocks  rose  about  700,000  bales, 
mostly  in  net  exporting  countries.    However,  with  a  drop  of  2.9  million  bales 
in  the  quantity  imported  from  the  United  States,  the  total  supply  of  cotton  in 
the  foreign  free  world  in  195^-59  was  2.0  million  bales  below  the  previous 
year.    The  decrease  in  supply  more  than  offsets  the  0.7  million  bale  decline 
in  consumption  so  that  foreign  free  world  stocks  on  August  1,  1959  will  total 
about  8.6  million  bales  (table  h) . 

With  an  estimated  2-million  bale  increase  in  cotton  production  in  the 
Comm\anist  countries,  aggregate  foreign  production  in  1958-59  may  have  exceeded 
33  million  bales,  compared  with  30. 7  million  bales  in  1957-58. 


Table  k. — Cotton:    Supply  and  distribution  in  the  foreign 
free  world,  1957-58  and  1958-59 


Item 

1957-58  1/ 

;  1958-.59  2/ 

*  Change 

• 

Mil.  bales 

Mil.  bales 

Mil.  bales 

Starting  carryover 

9.2 

9.9 

+0.7 

Production  : 

16.8 

17.0 

+  .2 

Imports  from  U.  S. 

5.7 

2.8 

-2.9 

Total  supply 

31.7 

29.7 

-2.0 

Consvmiption 

:  20,k 

19.7 

-.7 

Exports  to  U.  S.,  net  escports  to 

Communist  countries,  and  destroyed  : 

l.k 

1.1^ 

Total  disappearance  : 

21.8 

21.1 

-.7 

Ending  carryover  : 

9.9 

8.6 

-1.3 

1/  Preliminary. 
2/  Estimated 

Foreign  Agricultural  Service. 


Textile  Recession  Abroad 
Reaches  Low  in  1958 

The  worldwide  textile  recession  became  evident  much  later  abroad  than 
in  this  coxmtry.    In  the  first  quarter  of  1956,  at  a  time  that  North  American 
output  was  8  percent  below  a  year  earlier  according  to  the  United  Nations  index 
of  free  world  textile  production,  all  other  areas  were  registering  gains.  It 
was  not  until  the  last  qtiarter  of  1957  that  output  in  Europe  and  Latin  America 
fell  below  year-earlier  levels,  and  in  Asia  the  decline  was  not  evident  until 
1958.    Recovery  abroad  has  also  lagged.    By  the  fourth  quarter  of  1958*  textile 
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activity  in  North  America  was  nearly  9  percent  above  a  year  earlier,  but  out- 
put in  the  rest  of  the  free  world  was  about  5  percent  lower.    For  the  calendar 
year  1958  total  free  world  output  was  about  5  percent  below  1957  (table  23). 

Data  published  by  the  International  Cotton  Advisory  Committee  indicate 
an  8^percent  decline  in  total  foreign  free  world  consunrp-tion  of  cotton,  wool 
and  manmade  fibers  between  1957  and  1958.    Offsetting  this  decline  was  an 
estimated  11 -percent  increase  in  the  Communist  countries,  holding  the  decline 
in  total  world  consumption  to  about  2-g- percent.    An  increase  in  the  relative 
importance  of  cotton  and  noncell\jlosic  fibers  in  the  free  world  axicompanied 
the  overall  decline  in  consumption  {table  2k), 

In  the  case  of  cotton,  consun^jtion  in  foreign  free  world  countries 
is  rising,  but  statistics  for  the  first  8  months  of  this  season  indicate  that 
aggregate  consxamption  and  imports  have  declined  7  and  12  cent  respectively. 
Stocks  have  also  declined,  particvaarly  in  Western  Europe.    The  recent  rise  in 
consumption  in  many  major  textile  centers  is  taken  into  accotmt  in  estimating 
that  consumption  in  the  foreign  free  world  during  the  entire  1958-59  season 
will  total  about  19 .7  million  bales  cCTipared  with  20. ii-  d\irinfi^  1957-58. 

U.  S.  Export  Decline 
Contrasts  With 
Foreign  Increases 

United  States  cotton  exports  during  the  first  10  months  of  the  current 
season  amounted  to  2,^25,000  bales,  about  half  as  much  as  a  year  earlier 
(table  25).    With  CCC  export  sales  and  registrations  under  the  payment-in-kind 
programs  totaling  2,768,000  bales  throiagh  J\iLy  13 ^  exports  for  the  season  will 
total  about  2.8  million  bales.    Further  CCC  dispositions  in  JxiLy  will  be  limited 
by  the  July  31  deadline  for  the  1958-59  export  programs.    Exports  in  1957-58 
totaled  5-7  million  bales. 


Tahle  5' — Cotton  exports  from  major  producing  countries,  years 
beginning  August  1,  1957  and  1958 


Coimtry 

Year  beginning 
.           August  1 

Exports 

1957-58 

•        1958-59  1/ 

1,000  bales 

2/           1,000  bales  2/ 

United  States 

August -May 

2,i^25 

Mexico 

:  August-April 

1,219 

1,^55 

Egypt 

:  August-April 

930 

1,016 

Sudan 

:  A\:igust-April 

250 

297 

Turkey 

:      August -May 

108 

238 

Greece  : 

:  Aug\ist-April 

98 

163 

India 

:      August -May 

163 

273 

Peru 

:  August-May 

273 

382 

Syria 

:      August -Janiiary 

227 

13^ 

Brazil 

:  August-March 

162 

56 

Pakistem 

:  Aiogust-May 

317 

332 

1/  Preliminary.     2/  5OO  pounds  gross,  except  U.  S.  which  is  in  running  bales. 


Foreign  Agricultural  Service . 
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On  the  other  'aand,  exports  from  nearly  all  principal  foreign  exporting 
countries  are  well  a  ove  a  year  ago.    Principal  exceptions  are  Brazil  and  Syria 
■where  available  supmies  and  relative  prices  have  limited  exports  (table  5). 

During  most  '  f  this  season  the  prices  of  foreign  growths  on  major  inrpojrt 
markets  have  been  well  below  those  for  comparable  U.  S.  cotton  (table  26). 
Foreign  exporting  countries  have  assisted  the  movement  of  their  exportable 
supplies  not  only  by  price  concessions  and  other  special  trading  arrangements 
but  in  some  cases  by  reductions  in  exnort  taxes.    In  recent  weeks  prices  of 
most  foreign  growths  have  fimed  and  have  risen  significantly  in  the  longer 
staples.    This  has  been  attributed  to  increased  demand  in  the  producing  coun- 
tries and  their  export  markets  as  the  effects  of  the  textile  recession  were 
overcame.    The  statistical  position  of  cotton  is  expected  to  be  much  improved 
in  the  coming  season.    As  a  result,  the  price  disparity  between  foreign  and 
U.  S.  cotton  has  narrowed,  altho-ugh  it  remains  relatively  large.    Beca\ise  of 
the  resurgence  in  foreign  exports,  exports  from  the  United  States  are  declining 
more  than  the  estimated  1-7  million  bale  net  drop  in  total  world  trade. 

75  Percent  of  1958-59  Exports 
Under  Special  Programs 

During  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1959?  the  U.  S.  Government  made 
$370  million  available  for  financing  exports  of  cotton.    If  completely  used, 
these  ftmds  wo\ild  have  financed  shipment  of  close  to  2.k  million  bales.  How- 
ever, as  in  other  years,  terminal  delivery  dates  \mder  some  of  the  authoriza- 
tions fall  in  the  following  fiscal  year.    It  may  be  estimated  that  of  the  funds 
available  in  1958-59  approximately  $38  million  under  Title  I  of  P.L.  k&O, 
$22  million  under  the  Mutual  Security  Act  and  about  $15  million  \ander  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  remained  for  use  during  1959-60.    This  $75  million  represents 
approximately  600,000  bales.    The  amountB  carried  over  into  1959-60  exclude 
approximately  $31  million  representing  about  215,000  bales  under  P.L.  ^0  sales 
agreements  with  Korea,  Pakistan  and  Indonesia  for  which  p\irchase  authorizations 
have  not  been  issued  (table  6). 

Table  6. — Special  programs  of  the  U.  S.  Government  for  financing  cotton 
exports:    Fiscal  years  beginning  Jvily  1,  1958  and  1959  1/ 


195^-59  : 

1959-60 

Program 

Value 

[Quantity  2/'. 

Value 

! Quantity  2/ 

•  Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

:  dollars 

bales 

dollars 

bales 

Mutual  Security  Act 

Export-Iiirport  Bank 

Public  Law  ^480  : 

100.6 
6k. Q 

.7 
.k 

21.8 
15.0 

0.2 
.1 

Title  I 

Title  II  : 

117. k 
l.h 

.7 

3/37.7 

.3 

Total 

28if.2 

74.5 

0.6 

1/  Authorized  for  delivery,  shipments  and  disbursement.    Authorizations  made 
in  1958-59  but  not  shipped  by  Jiuie  30,  1959  are  reported  under  1959-60.  2/  Run- 
ning bales,  partly  estimated.    3/  Excludes  agreement  with  Korea,  Pakistan,  and 
Indonesia  amounting  to  about  31  million  dollars  for  which  purchase  authoriza- 
tions have  not  been  issued,    h/  Less  than  50^000  bales. 
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Thus  an  estimated  1.8  million  bales  of  cotton  valued  at  $285  million 
were  exported  \ander  P.L.  UbO,  Mutual  Security  Act  and  Exp- rt- Import  Bank 
financing  during  1958-59*    Thxs  compares  with  expendituret  of  $360  million 
for  about  2.2  million  bales  during  the  fiscal  year  1957-58. 

In  addition,  exports  under  barter  during  the  past  ^^scal  year  totaled 
about  350,000  bales.      Including  exports  under  barter,  it  uiay  be  estimated 
that  the  special  government  export  programs,  financed  abouo       percent  of  total 
cotton  exports  during  the  1958-59  fiscal  year  compared  wix,ri  aoout  50  i)ercent 
during  1957- 58. 


Slight  Decline 
In  Imports 

Census  statistics  Indicate  that  through  May  1959.  13^,022  bales  of 
cotton  had  been  entered  for  consumption  compared  W5r,n  138,592  during  the  first 
10  months  of  1957-58.    The  total  for  I958-59  is  estln?ated  at  somewhat  below 
the  li<-l,479  bales  imported  last  season. 


Total  Disappearance  Lower — 
Small  Increase  in  Carryover 

Total  disappearance  of  cotton  in  1958-59  will  be  the  lowest  since 
1955-56.    With  domestic  consumption  estimated  at  8.6-8.7  million  bales  and 
exports  around  2.8  million,  total  disappearance  of  about  11.5  million  bales 
is  in  prospect.    The  estimate  allows  for  the  usual  50,000  bales  destroyed. 
With  total  supply  estimated  at  20.3  niillion  bales,  the  indicated  carryover 
would  be  8.8  million  bales.    This  would  be  a  slight  increase  in  the  carryover 
from  the  8.7  million  bales  on  August  1,  1958  and  would  halt  a  2-year  decline. 


Exports  and  Imports 
of  Cotton  Textiles 

U.  S.  exports  of  cotton  cloth,  excluding  cotton  tire  fabric,  in  calen- 
dar year  1958  amounted  to  503  million  square  yards,  approximately  9  percent 
less  than  in  the  preceding  year,  and  the  lowest  since  the  end  of  World  War  II. 
During  the  first  k  months  of  1959  exports  continued  to  decline.    The  i^-month 
total  of  156  million  square  yards  was  17  percent  lower  than  during  the 
comparable  period  in  1958. 

U.  S.  imports  of  cotton  cloth  totaled  1^3  million  square  yards  in  1958, 
29  percent  less  than  the  record  imports  of  201  million  square  yards  in  1956, 
but  17  percent  more  than  the  122  million  imported  in  1957.    During  the  first 
2  months  of  1959,  imports  totaled  25.8  million  square  yards,  compared  with 
2k. k  million  during  January-February  1958. 
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Cotton  Textile 
Export  Payments 

During  the  first  11  months  of  the  current  marketing  year,  export  pay- 
ments on  cotton  products  totaled  $12.2  million  covering  I85  million  pounds  of 
products.    About  9  percent  of  this  total,  both  in  value  and  in  quantity,  was 
in  June  1959. 

Payments  under  this  program  are  designed  to  compensate  domestic  cotton 
textile  producers  for  the  cheai)er  cotton  available  to  foreign  mills  under  the 
CCC  export  and  payment -in-kind  programs.    Payment  rates  are  annoionced  monthly. 
The  base  rate  for  July  is  unchanged  from  June  at  7 '^6  cents  per  pound.  The 
increase  from  the  May  rate  of  5 '93  cents  is  designed  to  adjust  for  the  higher 
initial  rate  of  payment  under  the  1959-60  payment- in-kind  program.  Cumulative 
payments  from  the  beginning  of  the  program  on  August  1,  I956  total  $^2  million. 
Exports  to  Canada,  Cuba  and  the  Philippines  account  for  about  half  of  total 
payments  to  date  (table  29). 


Lower  World  Output  of 
Manmade  Fibers  in  I95Q 

World  production  of  manmade  fibers  in  1958  reversed  its  almost  uninter- 
rupted postwar  rise.    The  1958  output  of  a  little  over  6  billion  poimds  was 
k'^l  million  pounds  or  6.6  percent  below  1957-    The  decline  was  universal:  Out- 
put in  the  foreign  free  world  was  260  million  pounds  or  7  percent  lower  than 
in  1957^  in  the  U.  S.  the  drop  was  157  million  pounds  or  9  percent,  and  in  the 
Communist  countries  I3  million  pounds  or  15  percent.    The  declines  reflect  the 
ability  of  manmade  fiber  producers  to  adjust  output  to  the  contraction  of 
demand  which  characterized  the  textile  recession.    The  entire  net  decline 
reflects  lower  production  of  rayon  and  acetate.    Noncellulosic  production 
showed  a  net  increase,  with  a  32  million  pound  decline  in  the  U.  S.  offset  by 
a  57  million  pound  increase  in  foreign  comtries  (table  27). 

World  output  of  manmade  fibers  in  1958  was  equivalent  to  about  17.^  mil- 
lion bales  of  cotton,  compared  with  the  estimated  1958  world  cotton  crop  of 
47.5  million  bales.    The  decline  in  foreign  free  world  manmade  fiber  production 
between  I957  and  I958  was  equal  to  685,000  bales  of  cotton,  with  I958  output 
estimated  at  the  equivalent  of  9.9  million  bales  compared  with  the  I7.O  million 
bales  of  cotton  produced.    In  terms  of  cotton,  output  in  Communist  countiles 
was  unchanged. 

U.  S.  manmade  fiber  production  declined  the  equivalent  of  a  half  million 
bales  of  cotton  in  1958.    The  relative  importance  of  manmade  fibers  also  de- 
clined.   Manmade  fiber  output  in  the  U.  S.  In  1958  equaled  5.2  million  bales, 
45  percent  of  the  I958  crop,  compared  with  the  equivalent  of  5*7  million  bales 
or  52  percent  of  the  crop  in  1957  (table  7). 
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Table  7 1.  -Manmade  fibers:    Cotton  equivalent  l/  of  production  in  the 
United  States  1937-39  and  foreign  coxintries,  and  19^^-7-^9  averages. 


annual  1950  to 

date 

Year 

;  United 
[  States 

:      Foreign  : 
:       free  : 
:       world  : 

Commxinist  : 
countries  : 

0/  ril 

2/  y  : 

World 

Total 

:  1,000 
:  bales 

1,000 
bales 

1,000 
bales 

1,000 
bales 

1937-39  av. 
1947-49  av. 

1,031 
:  3,^72 

3,^01 

5,5*^9 
lM& 

1950  : 

1951  : 
1952 

1953 

195^^  ! 

1955  : 
1956 

1957  ; 

1956  : 

h,101 
k,k63 
:  4,846 
i^,555 
5,55i^ 
5,313 

5,237 

5,316 
6,i^39 
8,161 
6,809 
7,901 
8,785 
9,735 
10,552 
9,867 

912 

1,071 
1,122 
l,i^27 
1,688 

1,9^^5 
2,121 

2,333 
2,331 

10,625 
12,211 
13,7^7 
13,085 
-Lky\k2 
16,284 
17,172 
18,609 
17,i^35 

1/  The  equivalent  net  weight  pounds  of  raw  cotton  for  each  pound  of  manmade 
fibers  are: 

a.  Regular  and  intermediate  tenacity  rayon  and  acetate  filament  yarn-l.51 

b.  Rayon  and  acetate  staple  fiber  -  1.10 

c.  High  tenacity  rayon  -  I.80 

d.  Noncellulosic  manmade  fiber  for  uses  other  than  tires  -  1.7^ 

e.  Noncellulosic  manmade  fibers  used  in  tires  -  2.73 

f.  Noncellulosic  manmade  staple  fiber  -  1.37 

g.  Fiber  glass  -  1,70 

2/  Czechoslovakia,  East  Germany,  Hungary,  Poland,  Romania,  USSR  and,  China. 

3/  Noncellulosic  production  in  the  Communist  bloc  is  converted  as  if  it  were 
all  yam, as  reliable  figures  on  yam  vs.  staple  are  not  usually  available. 

kj  Not  separately  calciiLated.    Total  foreign  production  equalled  4.5  million 
bales.    Based  on  production  data  from  the  Textile  Organon,  a  publication  of 
the  Textile  Economics  Bureau,  Incorporated,  and  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 


Cotton  Linters  Review 

Oil  mill  production  of  cotton  linters  amounted  to  an  estimated  1,270,000 
/ bales  (762  million  pounds)  in  1958-59  or  2  percent  less  on  a  pound  basis  than 
in  the  previous  season.    The  estimated  value  of  the  1958-59  production  was 
26.5  million  dollars,  the  lowest  since  1939-^0,  and  compares  with  last  sea- 
son's value  of  33.8  million  dollars.    The  total  is  based  on  an  estimated  value 
of  3X1  cents  per  pound  for  the  1958-59  output  compared  to  4.36  last  season 
(table  8).    Felting  grade  linters  accounted  for  48  percent  of  this  season's 
production  and  about  68  percent  of  total  linters  value,  an  increase  from  42 
and  56  percent,  respectively. 
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Table  8, — Cotton  linters:    Production  at  oil  mills  and  value  of  pro- 
duction, crop  years  I952-1958 


Year  beginning 
August  1 

Production 

Per  pound 

Value 
I  Total 

• 

:  Million 

Million 

:          pounds  1/ 

Cents 

dollars 

1952 

!  1,061 

5.95 

62.5 

1953  : 

:  1,196 

i^.58 

54.8 

195^  J 

!  1,019 

3.9^ 

40.2 

1955  ! 

:  l,OiH 

3.76 

39.0 

1956  ; 

:  932 

5.08 

U7.O 

1957  : 

:  776 

4.36 

33.8 

1958  2/  : 

:  762 

3.^7 

26.5 

ij  Converted  from  gross  weight  running  bales  1952-57,  and  6OO  pound  equiva- 
lent gross  veight  bales  in  1958. 
2/  Fajr;iy  estimated 

i^oreau  of  the  Census  and  Cotton  Division,  AMS,  USM. 


The  steady  decline  in  prices  during  the  season  vas  most  evident  for  the 
chamical  grade  linters.    The  season  average  price  for  chemical  grades  declined 
35  percent  to  2.15  cents  per  pound.    To  a  large  extent  this  decline  reflected 
the  virtual  loss  of  the  domestic  acetate  and  rayon  market  to  woodpulp.  The 
market  for  felting  linters  remained  comparatively  firm.    Season  average  prices 
for  the  higher  grades,  vhich  have  been  in  limited  supply,  were  k  percent. 

Domestic  consumption  through  the  first  10  months  of  the  season  totaled 
one  million  running  bales,  about  5  percent  above  August-May  1958.  Consumption 
by  bleachers  increased  30,000  bales,  and  by  other  consumers  20,000.  Almost 
half  of  the  increase  occirrred  in  May. 

Exports  of  U.  S.  linters  through  May  totaled  about  200,000  running  bales 
37,000  bales  c-y  23  percent  more  than  during  the  previous  August -May  period. 
Imports,  largely  felting  linters  from  Mexico,  totaled  155,000  bales  (of  kiiO  . 
pounds) through  May  1959,  29,400  bales  above  a  year  earlier. 

With  production  and  beginning  season  stocks  about  unchanged  from  a  year 
earlier,  and  .consumption  and  net  exports  showing  a  rising  trend,  the  carryover 
on  August  1  -will  be  reduced. 
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THE  1959  CROP 

15.890.000  Acres  Planted 
To  Cotton  In  1939 

About  15 -9  million  acres  were  planted  to  cotton  in  1959^  according  to 
the  July  6  estimate  of  the  Crop  Reporting  Board.    This  was  3*5  million  acres 
or  28  percent  above  1958  and  1.6  million  acres  above  1957*    The  report  did 
not  indicate  how  much  of  the  total  was  choice  (A)  or  choice  (b)  cotton.  Mong 
the  major  cotton  producing  States  the  largest  increases  in  acreage  from  1957 
occurred  in  the  Southeast,  ranging  from  55  percent  in  North  Carolina  to  88  per- 
cent in  Georgia  (table  28). 

Underplant ing  High 

Total  upland  cotton  allotments  for  1959 ^  including  acres  added  by- 
farmers  electing  choice  (b),  amounted  to  17«3  million  acres.    Allotment  for 
the  extra-long  staple  cotton  raised  the  total  to  17.^  million  acres.    Of  this 
total,  an  estimated  571^000  acres  was  placed  in  the  Conservation  Reserve  of 
the  Soil  Bank.    Thus,  of  the  total  16,830,000  acres  available  for  planting, 
9^0,000  acres  were  not  put  into  production.    The  1959  rate  of  underplant ing 
of  5«6  percent  is  not  comparable  with  the  1.2  percent  in  1958  when  5  million 
acres  were  in  the  Acreage  Reserve  of  the  Soil  Bank  or  the  1.6  percent  in  1957 
when  Soil  Bank  acreage  totaled  3  million  acres.    Underplanting  in  1959  ranged 
from  1  percent  in  the  West  to  a  high  of  nearly  11  in  the  Southeast  (table  9)« 
The    high  proportion  in  the-  Southeastern  States  may  indicate  that  land  that 
had  been  in  the  Acreage  Reserve  of  the  Soil  Bank  for  2  to  3  years  has  not  been 
returned  to  cotton  production.    In  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  California,  the  irri- 
gated areas  of  Texas,  and  the  Delta  counties  of  the  Central  States  the  alloted 
acreage  was  generally  planted. 

Regional  Pattern  Altered 

The  combined  effect  of  reduced  Soil  Bank  participation,  acreage  going 
under  choice  (b)  and  varying  rates  of  -underplanting  has  been  to  interrupt  the 
trend  toward  the  increased  regional  participation  of  the  West  and  Southwest 
in  total  cotton  acreage.    On  the  other  hand,  despite  the  higher-than-average 
underplanting  in  the  Southeast,  the  relative  importance  of  that  area  increased 
sharply  (table  lO). 

Marketing  Quota  Penalties 

Marketing  quota  penalty  rates  on  "excess"  cotton  are  set  by  law  at 
50  percent  of  the  parity  price  for  upland  cotton  as  of  Jxme  15  of  the  calendar 
year  in  which  the  cotton  is  produced.    Since  the  parity  price  for  upland  cotton 
as  of  June  15,  1959  was  38. I8  cents  per  pound,  the  penalty  rate  will  be  I9.I 
cents  for  the  1959  crop  of  upland  cotton. 

For  extra-long  staple  cotton,  legislation  provides  for  a  penalty  rate 
at  the  higher  of  50  percent  of  the  parity  price  or  50  percent  of  the  support 
price.    The  1959  penalty  rate  for  extra-long  staple  cotton  was  set  at  kO.9  cents 
which  is  50  percent  of  June  15,  1959  parity  price  of  81.9O  cents  per  pound. 
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Table    9,— Upland  cotton:    Acreages   alloted,   Soil  Bank,  planted  and  harvested  - 
and  percentages  of  underplanting  and  abandonment,  by  regions, 
195^  to  date 


Item 

:  Unit 

:  i/ 

Sou'thwest 
:  ^ 

; 

I  Delta 
:  ^ 

v'Boutheast 

[  United 
1  States 

Allotted  acreage 

! 1,000  acres 

:  1,571 

9,818 

5,835 

4,155 

21,379 

1955 

:  do. 

:  1,297 

8,485 

4,934 

3,397 

18,113 

1956 

:  do. 

:  1,308 

8,257 

4,634 

3,193 

17,391 

1957 

:  do. 

:  1,359 

8,390 

4,626 

3,211 

17,585 

1958 

:  do. 

:  1,368 

8,302 

4,653 

3,232 

17,555 

1959  (Revised) 

do. 

:  1,470 

8,o4o 

4,701 

3,118 

17,330 

Soil  Bank  acreage 

1956 

;  do. 

18 

940 

62 

101 

1,121 

1957 

!  do. 

135 

1,328 

652 

902 

^3,130 

1958 

:  do. 

85 

2,097 

1,222 

1,522 

:§/5,io6 

1959  6/ 

:  do. 

2 

235 

80 

122 

571 

Available  for  planting 

1956 

do. 

:  1,290 

7,317 

^,572 

3,092 

16,270 

1957 

do. 

1,224 

7,062 

3,975 

2,309 

14,456 

1958 

do. 

1,282 

6,205 

3,431 

1,710 

12,449 

1959 

do. 

1,468 

7,805 

4,621 

2,996 

16,759 

Planted  acreage 

do. 

1,522 

9,226 

5,576 

3,691 

20,015 

1955  : 

do. 

1,304 

8,479 

4,881 

3,283 

17,947 

1956  ! 

do. 

1,310 

8,038 

4,605 

3,080 

2/17,033 

1957  : 

do. 

1,235 

6,807 

3,959 

2,225 

14,226 

1958  : 

do. 

1,271 

6,077 

3,370 

1,581 

12,299 

1959 

do. 

1,453 

7,336 

4,360 

2,672 

15,821 

Percent  underplanting  ; 

195*^  : 

Percent 

1.6 

6.0 

4.4 

11,2 

6.4 

1955  : 

do. 

.5 

.1 

1.1 

3.4 

,1 

1956  8/  : 

do. 

— 

— 

_ 

1957  : 

do.  : 

.9 

3.6 

3.8 

3.6 

1.6 

1958  : 

do. 

o9 

2.1 

1.8 

7»5 

1.2 

1959  : 

do.  : 

1.0 

6.0 

5.6 

10.8 

5.6 

Harvested  acreage  : 

1954  : 

1,000  acres" 

1,486 

8,649 

5,459 

3,623 

19,217 

1955 

do. 

1,260 

7,675 

4,746 

3,206 

16,887 

1956 

do.  : 

1,264 

6,900 

4,441 

2,969 

15,574 

1957  : 

do.  : 

1,196 

6,416 

3,683 

2,182 

13,477 

1958  : 

do.  : 

1,238 

5,784 

3.210 

1,550 

11,782 

Percent  abandonment  9/  : 

195^  : 

Percent  ; 

2,4 

6o3 

2. 

1.8 

4.0 

1955  : 

do.  : 

3.4 

9.5 

2,8 

2.3 

5.9 

1956  : 

do,  : 

3o5 

l4.2 

3.6 

3,6 

8,6 

1957  : 

do.  : 

3.2 

5.7 

7,0 

1.9 

5.3 

1958  : 

do,  : 

2.6 

4.8 

4,6 

2.0 

4.2 

1/  Includes  California,  Arizona,  New  Mexico  and  Nevada,  ' 
2/  Includes  Texas,  Oklahoma  and  Kansas. 

3/  Includes  Missouri,  Arkansas,  Tennessee,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Illinois  and  Kentucky, 
^  Includes  Virginia,  North  Carolina,,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida,  and  Alabamae 
^  Itoited  States  totals  includes  but  regional  totals  excludes  estimated  participatioc       the  Soil 


Conservation  portion  of  the  Soil  Bank  program. 

6/  Regional  totals  include  acreage  under  -whole-farm  contracts  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Reserve 
Program;  u,  S,  totals  include  both  vhole  and  part-farm  participation. 

7/  Includes  1,114,000  acres  pledged  to  the  Acreage  Reserve  and  an  estimated  75,000  acres  to  the 
Conservation  Reserve. 

8/  Soil  Bank  signup  in  I956  included  acreage  already  planted,  thus  imdei-planting  not  available  on 
a  comparable  basis. 

9/  Abandonment,  removal  for  compliance  and  all  other  causes. 

Computed  from  reports  of  the  Commodity  Stabilization  Service  and  Crop  Reporting  Board,  AMS. 
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Table  10. — Cotton,  all  kinds,  planted  acreage  and  percentage 

by  regions,  195^-59 


Crop 
year 

Total  : 

Percentage  of  total  by  regions 

:      United  : 
States  : 

West  1/ 

! Southwest  2/! 

Delta  3/ 

!  Southeast  k/ 

1,000  acres 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

195^^  : 
1955 

1956  : 

1957  : 

1958  : 

1959  5/  : 

20,052 
17,991 
17,077 
U,310 
12,379 
15,890 

7.7 

7.8 
9.0 
10.7 

9A 

1^6.1 
47.2 
h'J.2 
kj.Q 
49.3 
i^6.3 

27.8 
27.1 
27.0 

27.7 
27.2 

27.5 

18.1^ 
18.3 
18.0 

15.5 
12.8 
16.8 

1/  Includes  California,  Arizona,  New  Mexico  and  Nevada. 
2/  Includes  Texas,  Oklahoma,  and  Kansas. 

3/  Includes  Missouri,  Arkansas,  Tennessee,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Illinois 


and  Kentucky. 

k/  Includes  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida  and 
Alabeana. 

5/  Crop  Reporting  Board  report  of  July  8,  1959 • 
Calculated  from  data  from  Crop  Reporting  Board. 

CCC  Sales  Program 

CCC  will  offer  for  sale  by  the  New  Orleans  office  catalog  stocks  of  I958 
and  prior  season  upland  cotton  for  xmrestricted  use  after  Augvist  1,  1959  for  not 
less  than  the  higher  of  (l)  110  percent  of  the  choice  (B)  support  price  for  the 
quality  being  sold  at  the  point  of  storage  plus  carrying  charges,  or  (2)  the 
market  price  as  determined  by  CCC.    The  schedule  of  carrying  charges  provides 
10  points  per  pound  in  October  1959  and  increases  of  I5  points  each  month  there- 
after through  July  i960.    The  purchaser  will  not  have  an  option  to  have  the 
cotton  reclassed.    The  first  opening  of  bids  under  this  anno\ancement  will  be  on 
Monday,  July  27,  for  acceptance  subsequent  to  Jxily  31.    The  next  opening  will  be 
on  August  10  and  thereafter  offers  will  be  opened  every  other  week.    The  catalog 
covering  cotton  for  the  oi)ening  of  Jvily  27  will  include  only  1957  and  prior  sea- 
son   cotton,  but  beginning  with  the  bids  opened  on  August  10,  the  1958  acquired 
cotton  which  ha?   oeen  processed  will  be  included  in  the  catalog. 

The  pro^T-Sions  for  the  sale  of  choice  (A)  cotton  by  local  sales  agencies 
are  contained  in  Sales  Announcement  CN-A.    CCC  will  make  choice  (A)  cotton 
available  for  sale  promptly  upon  its  acqiiisition  from  the  producer.    For  a 
producer  to  cell  his  cotton  to  CCC  he  must  deliver  to  a  purchasing  agent  his 
waj:^house  ^^ceipts  and  class  cards  and  display  his  marketing  card.    The  producer 
must  pay  ^corage  to  the  end  of  the  month  in  which  the  Warehouseman's  Certifi- 
cate on  uie  Cotton  Producer's  Sales  Agreement  is  signed.    The  purchasing  agent 
will  maJ&e  prompt  disbursement  to  the  producer,  and  may  be  reimbursed  throxigh 
an  approved  bank,  an  approved  sales  agency,  or  direct  by  CCC. 
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Producers  under  the  choice  (B)  program  will  receive  price  support 
thrugh  a  loan  program  similar  to  that  in  effect  in  recent  yeaxs.    Loans  will 
bear  interest  at  3^  percent  per  annum.    Details  are  contained  in  the  1959 
Cotton  Bulletin  1. 

Substantial  Rise  in 
Disappearance  Likely 
In  1959-60 

A  high  level  of  cotton  textile  activity  seems  indicated  throu^  mid-1960. 
Many  mills  report  that  orders  on  hand  will  carry  them  throiigh  the  first  quarter 
of  next  year.    With  general  biisiness  conditions  and  consumer  incomss  expected 
to  continue  to  set  records,  it  appears  likely  that  mill  consumption  in  1959-60 
will  reach  or  exceed  9  million  bales.    Because  foreign  textile  activity  is 
beginning  to  pick  up  and  stocks  in  importing  countries  are  generally  below 
levels  needed  for  increased  textile  production,  and  because  foreign  free  world 
cotton  production  probably  will  be  lower  this  season  than  in  1958^  a  substan- 
tial pick-up  in  U.  S.  exports  also  may  be  expected.    Through  July  10,  registra- 
tions under  the  1959-60  payment -in -kind  program  totaled  7^0,000  bales.  Total 
disappearance  of  about  14  million  bales  thus  appears  to  be  in  prospect  for 
1959-60  compared  with  the  11. 5  estimated  for  this  season. 

The  first  estimate  of  acreage  for  harvest  this  season  will  be  issued 
Aiigust  10.    The  percentage  of  acreage  not  harvested  was  4-3  percent  in  195^^ 
5.3  percent  in  1957  and  an  average  of  6.2  percent  during  the  period  19^9-1958' 
If  harvested  acreage  by  regions  in  1959  bears  the  same  relation  to  planted 
acreage  as  in  I958,  and  if  the  1958  record  yields  are  repeated,  the  1959  crop 
woiild  reach  1^+^  million  bales  or  more.    In  view  of  the  expected  rise  in 
disappearance  no  substantial  increase  in  the  carryover  is  likely  xjnless  yields 
are  well  above  the  I958  record.    In  any  case,  the  rebuilding  of  the  very  low 
mill  and  "free"  stocks  would  substantially  reduce  CCC  holdings  of  cotton. 


THE  MARKET  OUTLOOK  FOR  COTTON  LINTERS 

By  Proctor  Campbell 

The  market  outlook  for  cotton  linters  for  felting  vises  looks  good,  but 
competitive  materials  and  other  factors  are  creating  problems  in  marketing 
linters  for  chemical  xises.  1/    In  recent  years  chemical  .linters  have  accoimted 
for  about  60  percent  of  total  cons\jmption,  (table  u).    During  195^-57  total 
disappearance  of  cotton  linters  exceeded  domestic  production  by  885,000  bales, 
thus  reducing  carryover  stocks  that  were  built  up  during  the  high  production 
years  of  I95I-53.    Supply,  price ^  and  the  characteristics  of  available  linters, 
and  the  quality  and  price  of  conrpeting  materials  all  play  a  part  in  the  use  and 


1/  For  a  full  discussion  of  the  market  outlook  see  "The  Market  Potential 
for  Cotton  Linters",  USDA  Market  Research  Report  No.  3^^,  July  1959- 
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potential  use  of  linters  in  indi-vidual  outlets.    In  some  uses--such  as  tough 
clear  plastics  and  upholsteiy — linters  have  and  are  likely  to  continue  to 
have— an  advantage  because  of  desirable  characteristics,  vhile  in  other  uses 
the  competitive  balance  swings  towaa^i  competing  materials. 

Dviring  the  5  jrears  1953-57,  total  supply,  total  disappearance,  and 
carryover  stocks  averaged  higher  than  for  any  other  5  year  period  in  the 
history  of  linters.    Average  supply  was  3,0^+^7,000  bales,  average  disappearance, 
1,775,000  bales  and  average  carryover  1,139,000  bales.    Ihese  high  average 
totals  were  the  res\LLt  of  exceptionally  high  production  of  linters  from  1959 
throijgh  1957*    They  were  the  product  of  cotton  and  cottonseed  production  in 
these  years,  together  with  increased  percentages  of  cottonseed  production 
crushed  and  higher  than  average  cut  of  linters  per  ton  of  cottonseed.  Since 
195^,  when  carryover  stocks  were  highest  on  record  at  1,5^3,000  bales,  carry- 
over stocks  have  gradually  decreased  as  total  disappearance  was  greater  than 
production  each  year  from  195^  throtigh  1957"    Carryover  stocks  were  approxi- 
mately 810,000  bales  on  August  1,  1958. 


Table  11. — Domestic  linters  consumption  by  types  of  consumers 

19^  to  date 


;      Constmiption  by 

Cons\amption  by 

Year 

:       bleachers  l/ 

other  than 

Total 

beginning 

bleachers 

consimiption 

August  1 

[  Quantity!  Percent 

Quantity  Percent 

19k3 

1950 
1951 
1952 
1953 
195^ 

1955 
1956 
1957 
1958 


1,000 
bales  2/ 

Qkl 
q68 


309 
800 
^78 
808 
88i+ 

1,110 

811 
550 
516 


60 
60 

58 
61 

CT 

61 

60 

62 
56 
50 
51 


1,000 
bales  2/ 

565 
61S 

5QI 
506 
582 
516 
589 

679 
627 
552 
hd6 


ko 

ko 

k2 
39 
h3 
39 
ko 

38 
kk 
50 
^9 


1,000 
bales  2/ 

l,i+06 
1,616 

1,396 
1,306 

1,359 
l,32i+ 
l,k7h 

1,789 
1,^38 
1,102 
1,002 


1/  Primarily  reflects  chemical  use  of  linters.  Data  not  available  for  prior 
years . 

2/  Running  bales. 

3/  Preliminary  through  May  1959. 

Source:    Weekly  Cotton  Linters  Review,  Cotton  Division,  AMS. 
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A  large  part  of  the  1953^  195^  and  1955  carryover  of  linters  was 
in  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  stocks  acquired  in  1951  ttirough  195^  under 
the  cottonseed  price  support  programs.    CCC  stocks  accounted  for  65  to  80 
percent  of  the  carryover  during  the  years  1953  to  1955 •    Liquidation  of 
these  stocks  was  begun  in  July  1955  and  com.pleted  in  July  1957 • 

Uses  for  cotton  linters  have  been  developed  over  a  period  of  many 
years.    Major  developments  took  place  during  World  War  I  and  the  years 
following.    Chemical  linters  are  used  in  the  manufacture  of  rayon  and 
acetate  fibers,  plastics,  explosives,  writing  paper,  sausage  casings,  and 
several  other  products.    The  major  noncheraical  (felting)  uses  are  for 
bedding,  automobile    cushions,  and  upholstered  furniture  where  the  low  cost 
and  resiliency  of  linters  provide  a  competitive  advantage.    For  a  niomber 
of  years  after  the  development  of  the  cottonseed  crushing  industry,  linters 
were  considered  a  waste  product  that  were  removed  from  cottonseed  to  facil- 
itate more  efficient  processing  of  the  seed  into 'oil  and  meal.  Before 
World  War  I  practically  all  linters  produced  were  used  by  the  mattress 
and  upholstery  trade.    During  the  early  1900's,  the  ratio  of  linters  to 
cotton  production  was  low  and  until  1909  did  not  average  more  than  3  percent. 

At  the  start  of  World  War  I,  demand  for  cotton  linters  increased 
substantially;  it  was  the  best  source  of  raw  cellulose  for  producing 
nitrocellulose  for  explosives.    In  I916  the  quantity  of  linters  produced 
was  more  than  10  times  that  produced  in  19OO  and  11.6  percent  of  lint 
cotton  production  that  year.    From  1919  "to  1923  production  dropped  almosti 
to  prewar  levels  because  market  outlets  again  were  confined  almost  entirely 
to  the  mattress  and  upholstery  industry.    From  1923  to  the  present,  linters 
production  gradually  increased  in  ratio  to  cotton  lint  to  its  highest 
point  of  l4.9  percent  in  195^.    Since  195^  the  ratio  has  dropped  below 
ih.O  percent  only  in  I958,  and  that  year  it  was  estimated  at  13.2  percent 
(table  12). 

Increased  production  of  linters  relative  to  cotton  production  was 
due  primarily  to  the  development  of  chemical  uses  for  linters.  Following 
World  War  I,  experiments  with  linters  pulp  proved  it  superior  to  woodpulp 
for  these  products.    Linters  pulp  was  found  to  contain  95  percent  or  more 
cellulose  compared  with  about  85  percent  for  woodpulp.    The  big  increase  in 
chemical  uses  was  concurrent  with  the  development  of  the  rayon  and  acetate 
fiber  industry  in  the  middle  1920's,  for  which  linters  became  the  primary 
source  of  cellulose.    But  with  the  rapid  growth  of  the  rayon  and  acetate 
industry,  linters  were  not  able  to  keep  their  position  as  the  major  source 
of  cellulose,  partly  because  linters  production  was  dependent  upon  the  size 
of  the  cotton  crop,  but  largely  because  of  the  technical  improvements  in 
purifying  woodpulp,  and  the  price  advantage  for  woodpulp.    During  195^58 
linters  accounted  for  less  than  11  percent  of  the  cellulose  pulp  used  by 
the  rayon-acetate  industry,  compared  with  an  average  of  27  percent  during 
193ij._38.     In  1958,  a  year  of  sharply  curtailed  rayon  and  acetate  production, 
total  cellulose  consimption  by  the  rayon  and  acetate  industry  was  the 
smallest  in  10  years,  and  linters  accounted  for  only  k-  percent  of  the  reduced 
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toteil.  In  the  case  of  acetate  alone,  linters  accounted  for  only  2  percent  of 
the  pxilp  consumption  conipared  with  about  10  percent  in  1957  and  12  percent  in 
1956  (table  13). 


Table  12. — Ifeited  States  production  of  cotton  linters:    Total  and  as 
a  percent  of  cotton  production,  crop  years  I9OO-I958 


Year  beginning  ; 

: 

Linters  [ 
: 

Cotton 

: 

:    Ratio  of  linters 
i             i>\j  00  i/X>on 

:       1,000  bales 

1,000  bales 

!       of  500  pounds 

of  500  pounds 

Percent 

5 -year  average  ! 

JQOO-lQOl; 

188 

10  717 

1  7 

1905-1909  ! 

295 

11,641 

2.5 

1  Q1  n   T  Q1  ii  < 
±y±\J-±y±H-  , 

OJ.U 

1915-1919  : 

985 

11,481 

8.6 

1920 -192^^  ! 

602 

10,985 

5.5 

1925-1929  : 

:  1,162 

15,268 

7.6 

1930-193^  ! 

990 

13,343 

7.4 

1935-1939  : 

:  1,405 

13,148 

10.7 

19^1-0-1944  ! 

:  1,542 

11,957 

12.9 

1945-1949  ; 

:  1,627 

12,104 

13.4 

1950-1954  ; 

:  2,018 

14,093 

14.3 

Annual  ; 

1955  i 

:  2,084 

14,721 

l4.2 

1956  : 

1,860 

13,310 

14.0 

1957  ! 

:  1,552 

10,964 

14.2 

1958  ; 

1  1/1,524 

11,512 

13.2 

1/  Estimated. 


Bureau  of  the  Census  and  Cotton  Division,  AMS. 


Conc\arrent  with  the  decline  in  the  use  of  linters  pulp  by  the  rayon - 
acetate  indiostry  was  the  development  of  many  other  chemical  cellulose  products 
that  could  use  linters.    But  today  linters  pulp  is  superior  to  dissolving 
woodpulp  for  the  production  of  only  a  few  of  these  products --sausage  casings 
and  specialty  celliilose  plastics  are  two-and  these  market  outlets  can  utilize 
only  a  small  percentage  of  linters  pulp  supplies  available. 
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Table  1 3. --Cellulose  consumption  "by  the  rayon  and  acetate  industry,  total 
and  woodpulp  and  linters  pulp  as  a  percent  of  total 


Year 

:  Total 

:           Woodpiilp  : 

Linters 

pulp 

:  1,000 

X  ,  UU<J 

Percent 

1,000 

Percent 

;  tons 

tons 

of  total 

tons 

nf  total 

5 -year  average 

99 

68 

HO 

id 

1939-^^ 

276 

220 

80 

56 

20 

H3 

3^7 

78 

96 

22 

1949.54  ; 

565 

1+66 

82 

99 

18 

1955-58  : 

563 

502 

89 

61 

11 

Annual  : 

195^  : 

538 

^77 

89 

61 

11 

1955  : 

635 

547 

86 

88 

ih 

1956  : 

577 

487 

84 

90 

16 

1957  : 

566 

518 

92 

48 

8 

1958  : 

501 

^79 

96 

22 

4 

Textile  Organon  published  by  the  Textile  Economics  Bureau,  Inc.,  New  York, 
New  York. 


Linters  for  felting  and  other  nonchemical  uses  have  not  experienced 
marketing  problems  because  of  the  availability  of  low  cost  competing  raw 
materials  having  similar  desirable  characteristics.    The  historical  marketing 
problems  of  linters  for  nonchemical  uses  have  been  due  to  reduced  supplies 
with  corresponding  increases  in  price. 

Civilian  consxjmption  was  interrupted  during  World  War  I  and  II  and 
the  Korean  Conflict  by  demand  for  large  quantities  of  linters  for  the  produc- 
tion of  nitro-celliilose  and  other  military  products.    Wartime  demand  for 
linters  plus  rigidity  of  production  resulted  during  these  periods  in  higher 
prices  for  linters  than  the  normal  prices  for  historical  uses. 

Prices  of  both  felting  and  chemical  linters  fluctuated  considerably 
even  after  the  Korean  Conflict.    In  August  1956,  prices  of  grades  3  and  5 
felting  linters  averaged  7. 00  cents  and  4.53  cents  per  pound,  respectively, 
and  chemical  linters  averaged  2.82  cents  per  pound.    From  this  date,  prices 
increased  to  a  high  point  in  March  1957 ^  when  the  price  reached  8.91  cents  for 
grade  3  and  7.52  cents  for  grade  5  felting  linters.    The  high  point  of  5.3I 
cents  per  po\md  for  chemical  inters  was  reached  in  February  1957-    After  this, 
prices  started  down  again  and  the  May  1959  average  monthly  prices  of  7.02  cents 
and  5-11  cents  per  pound,  respectively,  for  grade  3  and  grade  5  felting  linters 
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were  approximately  2-2, k  cents  per  pound  lower  than  the  1957  highest  average 
prices.    The  average  price  for  chemical  linters  in  May  1959  vas  almost  3*5 
cents  per  poTind  below  the  1957  highest  average  price,  and  thus  back  in  price 
competition  with  dissolving  woodpxilp.    Season  average  prices  for  the  chemical 
grades  rose  from  2.71  cents  in  1955-56  to  k.^Q  cents  in  I956-57  and  declined 
thereafter  to  a  postwar  low  of  2.15  cents  in  1958-59.    For  these  same  periods 
high  grade  felting  linters  fluctuated  from  8.O6  cents  up  to  9.1^  and  back  to 
8.29  cents  during  1958-59,  while  mediinn  grade  linters  averaged  h.37  cents  in 
1955-56,  increased  to  an  average  of  6.38  in  the  following  2  years,  and  dropped 
to  5.^0  in  1958-59  (table  ik) . 


Table  ik, — Season  average  price  per  pound  of  cotton  linters  if 


Felting  linters  [ 

Year  beginning 

Chemical 

August  1 

High  grade 

'        Medium  grade  • 

linters 

1953 

:  10.30 

5.29 

3.22 

195^  : 

:  8.17 

^.55 

2.77 

1955 

:  8.06 

2.71 

1956  : 

9.1^ 

6.38 

4.38 

1957 

:  8.62 

6.?8 

3.31 

1958  : 

8.29 

5.i^0 

2.15 

1/  Based  on  U.  S.  standard  grades. 


..eekly  Cotton  Linters  Review.    Cotton  Division,  AMS,  USDA. 


Prices  of  purified  linters  pulp  have  fluctuated  in  line  with  the  raw 
chemical  linters  market,  which  is  influenced  by  the  variation  in  the  size  of 
the  United  States  cotton  crop,  demand  by  commercial  bleachers  and  the  export 
market.     In  contrast,  dissolving  woodpulp  prices  have  remained  constant  since 
1951  at  9*25  cents  per  pound  for  standard  viscose  grade,  9*75  cents  per  pound 
for  high  tenacity  viscose  grade.    Due  to  a  change  in  the  nature  of  the  product 
supplied,  the  quotation  for  acetate  grade,  which  was  11.25  from  1951  through 
February  1959,  was  changed  to  10. 60  in  March  1959  (table  15)^ 

The  prices  of  synthetic  rubber,  noncellulosic  plastics  ana  other  sub- 
stitutes for  linters,  or  products  made  from  linters  have  also  showt:  consider- 
able uniformity  over  the  past  5  years.     In  addition,  production  capacity  of 
these  competitive  materials  has  been  greatly  increased,  and  greater  strides 
have  been  made  by  these  materials  in  the  improvement  of  technology  and 
processes . 
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Rag-content  writing  paper  is  the  most  promising  outlet  for  expanding 
the  market  for  chemical  linters,  though  the  production  of  rag-content  paper 
is  not  expected  to  rise  ahove  19^9-58  levels.    The  use  of  linters  in  rag- 
content  papers  increased  from  I8  to  50  million  pounds  from  19^9  to  I958, 
or  from  16  to  50  percent  of  the  rag  content. 

Potentially,  linters  may  be  substituted  for  about  60  percent  of  the 
total  cotton  fiber  in  rag-content  paper,  provided  technological  improve- 
ments can  be  made  in  the  strength  factors  of  linters.    Based  on  1952-57 
production  of  rag-content  paper  the  market  potential  for  linters  in  rag- 
content  paper  would  be  about  250,000  bales  compared  with  the  recent  annual 
use  of  about  170,000  bales.    The  trend  in  use  of  rag-content  paper,  however, 
indicates  a  realizable  potential  closer  to  210,000  bales  annually  in  the 
near  future. 

Foreign  trade  of  cotton  linters  is  important  to  the  market  potential 
for  domestically  produced  cotton  linters.    Felting  linters  have  had  to  be 
imported  since  the  years  preceding  World  War  II  to  satisfy  domestic  demand 
and  maintain  felting  linters  position  in  the  domestic  market.    On  the  other 
hand,  the  export  market  has  been  one  of  the  most  important  outlets  for 
domestic  chemical  linters  in  the  form  of  raw  linters  and  purified  cotton 
pulp.    Exports  of  chemical  linters  in  these  forms  averaged  nearly  600,000 
bales  annually  for  the  5-year  period  1952-56.    Exports  declined  thereafter 
as  a  result  of  higher  prices  and  reduced  textile  output  abroad.    At  present 
price  relationships,  however,  export  demand  for  chemical  linters  during 
the  next  few  years  appears  bright. 
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Table  I5. — Average  prices  of  chemical  linters,  purified  linters,  and 
dissolving  voodpulp,  selected  months,  1952-59 


Mon  tn 
and 

:  Chemical 
:  linters 

Purified  : 
linters 

Dissolving  woodpulp 

„^     ,     ,     ■        High       •  Acetate 
Standard    :    tenacity  and 
.      viscose    :      viscose    ;  cupra 

:  Cents/lb. 

Cents /lb . 

Cents /lb. 

Cents /lb. 

Cents /lb. 

July  1952 

:  6.97 

15 

.80 

9.25 

9- 

75 

11.25 

July  1953 

:  3.91 

11 

.85 

9.25 

9 

75 

11.25 

July  195^ 

3.00 

10 

.50 

9.25 

9. 

75 

11.25 

July  1955 

2.54 

9 

.75 

9.25 

9. 

75 

11.25 

Jajaueiry  1956 

2.77 

10 

.15 

9.25 

9 

75 

11.25 

April  1956 

10 

.50 

9.25 

9 

75 

11.25 

July  1956 

2.81 

10 

.50 

9.25 

9. 

75 

11.25 

October  I956 

:  3.1^ 

12 

.00 

9.25 

9. 

75 

11.25 

January  1957 

:  5.17 

13 

.90 

9.25 

9. 

75 

11.25 

April  1957 

5.26 

13 

.90 

9-25 

9- 

75 

11.25 

July  1957 

kM 

13 

.90 

9.25 

9. 

75 

11.25 

October  1957 

;  3.1^ 

12 

.00 

9.25 

9. 

75 

11.25 

January  1958  ; 

3.22 

12 

.00 

9.25 

9. 

75 

11.25 

April  1958  : 

3.22 

12 

.00 

9.25 

9. 

75 

11.25 

July  1958 

2.97 

12 

.00 

9-25 

9. 

75 

11.25 

October  1958  : 

2.kl 

10 

.50 

9.25 

9- 

75 

11.25 

January  1959 

1.99 

10 

.50 

9.25 

9. 

75 

11.25 

April  1959  : 

1.91 

10 

.20 

9.25 

9. 

75 

1/ 

Source:    Weekly  Cotton  Linters  Review,  Cotton  Division,  AMS,  USDA. 

1/  The  price  of  11.25  cents  per  pound  reported  through  February  1959  for 
the  acetate  grade  dissolving  wood  pulp  is  no  longer  the  standard  for  use  in 
the  acetate  industry.    Another  grade  was  developed,  priced  at  10. 60  cents 
per  pound,  which  was  used  to  some  extent  by  manufacturers  in  1953  and  195^^ 
and  by  1955  became  the  standard  grade  of  the  major  producer  for  the  acetate 
industry.    Likewise,  the  price  of  11.25  cents  per  pound  for  Cupraramonium 
grade  reported  February  1959  covered  the  grade  that  was  supplied  a  number 
of  years  ago,  and  another  grade  priced  at  9-75  cents  per  pound  is  the  major 
grade  used  in  connection  with  the  cuprammonium  process  since  1957* 
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26  Foreign  spot  prices  per  pound  including  export  taxes  and  CCC 

average  sales  prices  at  average  location  in  the  United  States, 
April,  May  and  June  1959    kO 

27  Manmade  fibers:    Production  in  Ifaited  States  and  foreign 

countries,  averages  1937-39,  19^7-^9  and  annual  1950  to  date    kl 

28  Cotton:    Acreage  planted,  by  States,  average  19if8-57,  and 

annual  1958  and  1959    ^2 

29  Cotton  products  export  program:    Classes  of  cotton  products 

and  equalization  payments  tfey  and  June  1959  and  "cumulative  totals 
since  August  1,  1958   ^3 


The  next  issue  of  the  Cotton  Situation 
is  scheduled  for  release  on  September  29,  1959 
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Table  l6 . — Percentage  of  production  placed  under  loan,  by  States,  1953-1958 


:       Cotton  : 

Loan  entries 

as  a  percent  of 

production 

:       under  : 

State 

:         loan  : 

1958  . 
2/  : 

:  July  2,  1959  : 

:  ^ 

1957  : 

1956  : 

1955  : 

1953 

:  1,000 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

:  bales 

Alabeuna 

:  277 

63 

ho 

30 

38 

q 

yp 

Arizona 

62 

22 

20 

kk 

7 

37 

Arkansas 

:  388 

k2 

15 

30 

50 

6 

46 

California 

:  ok9 

52 

24 

23 

32 

19 

27 

Florida 

:  2 

J 1 

1  P 

_LH- 

1  1 

4 

13 

Georgia 

1  288 

82 

hQ 

52 

hS 

23 

49 

Louisiana 

:  no 

38 

28 

35 

h9 

6 

35 

Mississippi 

:  581 

61 

32 

i^5 

53 

15 

50 

Missouri 

:  132 

he 

15 

17 

52 

67 

New  Mexico 

:  178 

50 

( 3 

41 

69 

North  Carolina 

:  161 

62 

ho 

38 

33 

5 

20 

Oklahoma 

226 

73 

58 

53 

7^^ 

42 

57 

South  Carolina 

120 

ho 

17 

16 

28 

8 

29 

Tennessee 

:  236 

58 

13 

23 

28 

3 

26 

Texas  ; 

:  2,8li^ 

66 

46 

51 

63 

28 

44 

Virginia  ! 

;  k 

43 

26 

27 

16 

1 

7 

Others  ; 

5 

77 

7 

9 

14 

2 

8 

Total 

6,832 

60 

37 

50 

17 

42 

:  1,000 

:    1,000  : 

1,000 

:  1,000 

1  non 

:  bales 

:    bales  : 

bales 

bales 

bales  : 

bales 

Total  crop  : 

11,1+35 

10,880 

13,151 

14,542 

13,619 

16,317 

Total  placed  : 

under  loan  : 

6,832 

3,659 

4,830 

7,257 

2,309 

6,832 

Total  taken  over  : 

by  CCC  kj  : 

2,U6U 

3,712 

6,038 

l,6l4 

^,737 

IJ  Net  loaj-i  entries . 

2/  Based  on  final  ginnings  report  released  by  Bureau  of  the  Census  May  5,  1959- 
3/  Less  than  1  percent . 

4/  The  loaxi  matured  at  the  end  of  the  crop  year  on  July  31  for  the  1956-58  crops, 
inclusive.    For  the  1955  crop,  the  loan  matured  on  December  31,  I956;  for  the  1954 


crop,  on  October  31,  1955;  and  for  the  1953  crop  on  July  31,  1955- 
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Table  17 . -Commodity  Credit  Corporation  stocks  of  cotton.  United  States,  1958-59 


Upland 

Extra-long  staple  1/ 

Date 

Total 

:  Ovmed 

Under 

:      Under       :        „  ^  -1 
-,              .  Total 
:      loan  : 

2/ 

loan 

Total 

Owned 

:  1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000  1,000 

bales 

bales 

bales 

bales 

bales 

bales  bales 

1958 


Aug.  1 

2,922 

2,867 

2,ooi+ 

30 



38 

A  0 

Aug.  0 

2,905 

2,867 

38 

—  

38 

Aug.  15 

2,920 

2,867 

2,880 

/I 

3/40 



40 

Aug.  22 

2,833 

2,7k6 

1+7 

2,793 

—    1  - 

40 

Aug.  29 

2,896 
2,966 

2,lk6 

109 

2,855 

3/41 

41 

Sept.  5 

2,7146 

lol 

2,927 

39 

~  ~  ~ 

39 

Sept.  12 

3,068 

2,730 

300 

3,030 

38 

38 

Sept.  19 

^  210 

2.716 

1+56 

^  172 

Sept.  26 

3,373 

2,710 

625 

3,335 

38 

38 

Oct.  3 

3,537 

2,701+ 

795 

3,499 

38 

38 

Oct.  10 

3,736 

2,701+ 

995 

3,699 

37 

37 

Oct.  17 

3,699 

2,399 

1,231+ 

3,633 

36 

36 

Oct.  2k 

3,968 

2,399 

1,531^ 

3,933 

35 

i 

35 

Oct.  31 

l+,003 

2,111 

1,857 

3,968 

35 

35 

Nov.  7 

'+,376 

2,111 

2,230 

4,341 

3U 

1 

35 

Nov.  Ik 

U,765 

2,111 
1,836 

2,619 

4,730 

34 

1 

35 

Nov.  21 

1^,929 

3,058 

4,894 

3*^ 

1 

35 

Nov.  28 

5,11*8 

1,673 

3,1+40 

5,113 

34 

1 

35 

Dec.  5 

5,532 

1,673 

3,820 

5,493 

3i^ 

5 

39 

Dec.  12 

5,835 

1,610 

1+,181+ 

5,794 

34 

7 

41 

Dec.  19 

6,157 

1,610 
1,586 

4,502 

6,112 

34 

11 

45 

Dec.  26 

6,39k 

4,761 

6,347 

34 

13 

47 

1959 


Jan.  2 

6,723 

1,586 

5,088 

6,674 

34 

15 

49 

Jan.  9 

7,033 

1,565 

5,411 

6,976 

34 

23 

57 

Jan.  16 

7,470 

1,565 

5,843 

7,4o8 

34 

28 

62 

Jan.  23 

7,664 

1,529 

6,066 

7,595 

33 

36 

69 

Jan.  30 

7,799 
7,847 

1,529 

6,196 

7,725 

33 

41 

74 

Feb.  6 

1,475 

6,294 

7,769 

33 

1^5 

78 

Feb.  13 

7,924 

1,468 

6,376 

7,844 
7,835 

35 

47 

80 

Feb.  20 

7,914 

l,4l4 
1,412 

6,421 

32 

47 

79 

Feb.  27 

7,941 

6,447 

7,859 

32 

50 

82 

Mar.  6 

7,898 
7,918 

1,365 

6,450 

7,815 

32 

51 

83 

Mar.  13  ; 

1,365 

6,470 

7,835 

32 

51 

83 

Mar.  20 

7,839 

1,297 

6,459 

7,756 

32 

51 

83 

Mar.  27 

7,812 

1,297 

6,432 

7,729 

32 

51 

83 

Apr.  3 

7,735 

1,248 

6,405 

7,653 

32 

50 

82 

Apr.  10 

7,711 
7,627 

1,24B 
1,184 

6,382 

7,630 

32 

49 

81 

Apr.  17 

6,364 

7,548 

31 

48 

79 

Apr.  24 

7,606 

1,184 

6,343 

7,527 

31 

48 

79 

May  1 

7,551 

1,143 

6,329 

7,472 

31 

48 

79 

May  8 

7,519 

1,143 

6,297 

7,440 

31 

48 

79 

May  15 

7,438 

1,109 

6,253 

7,362 

30 

46 

76 

May  22 

7,405 

1,109 

6,220 

7,329 

30 

46 

76 

May  29 

7,364 

1,097 

6,192 

7,289 

30 

45 

75 

June  5 

7,295 

1,057 

6,163 

7,220 
7,180 

30 

75 

June  12 

7,254 

1,057 

6,123 

30 

44 

74 

June  19 

7,207 

1,033 

6,101 

7,134 

29 

44 

73 

June  26 

7,191 

1,033 

6,086 

7,119 

29 

43 

72 

July  3 

7,167 

1,027 

6,068 

7,095 

29 

1^3 

72 

July  10 

7,142 

1,027 

6,043 

7,070 

29 

43 

72 

1/  Includes  American-Egyptian,  Sealand 

and  Sea- 

Island. 

2/  Estimated  stock. 

3/  Adjusted. 
4/  Less  than  500  bales. 

Commodity  Stabilization  Service. 
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Table  18  . — Cotton  broadvoven  goods:    Production  by  kinds, 
United  States,  by  quarters,   l^'yk  to  date 


Tov/els, 

:  Napped  : 

Other 

Year 

:  Duck 

Sheet- 

Print 

Colored 

to»el- 

: fabrics, : 

Fine 

v/oven 

and 

:  and 

ing 

cloth 

yarn 

incc  < 

; blankets \ 

cotton 

Jl  cLUl  -L^  0 

C3^uarter 

:  allied 

1/ 

yam 

fabrics 

and 

:    and  : 

fabrics 

SLTld. 

2/ 

:  fabrics 

faorics 

dish 

: blanket-: 

spec  13,1  — 

cloths 

:     ing  : 

"ties 

:  Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil . 

:  yds.  3/ 

yds.  3/' 

yds.  3/ 

yds.  3/ 

yds.  3/ 

yds.  3/ 

yds.  3/ 

yds.  3/ 

yds.  3/ 

195*+ 

January -March 

':  61 

656 

1,014 

192 

117 

65 

325 

117 

2, 548 

April -June 

:  56 

633 

1,031 

181 

107 

60 

310 

107 

2,484 

July-September 

:  60 

584 

964 

176 

108 

52 

286 

102 

2,330 

October-December 

:  63 

621 

1,031 

191 

123 

56 

323 

121 

2,  529 

Total  hj' 

:  240 

2j424 

4,039 

739 

455 

233 

l,2kk 

441 

9,891 

1955 

January -March 

63 

657 

1,027 

186 

122 

62 

366 

139 

2,623 

April-June 

60 

636 

994 

173 

115 

61 

297 

137 

2,472 

July-September 

55 

622 

930 

165 

123 

60 

335 

131 

2,421 

October-December 

6k 

672 

1,016 

175 

l42 

58 

381 

150 

2,659 

Total  k/ 

2k2 

3,968 

699 

_502 

24l 

1,379 

10,175 

1956 

January-March 

71 

689 

1,040 

174 

l47 

65 

4l4 

170 

2,771 

April -June 

64 

676 

998 

162 

137 

62 

387 

150 

2,635 

July-September 

55 

611 

898 

138 

130 

56 

342 

130 

2,360 

October-December 

65 

663 

952 

151 

149 

57 

375 

138 

2,551 

Total  k/ 

255 

2,639 

3,888 

625_ 

563 

241 

1,518 

588 

10,317 

1957 

January -March 

62 

671 

976 

l42 

139 

63 

353 

121 

2,527 

April-June 

55 

644 

970 

133 

131 

56 

341 

108 

2,438 

July-September 

k9 

578 

888 

127 

135 

48 

315 

108 

2,247 

October-December 

53 

587 

903 

130 

137 

42 

348 

122 

2,323 

2        ,-f    ,  — 

Total  hJ 

220 

2,479 

3,736 

533 

541 

209 

1,357 

459 

9,534 

1958  5/ 

54 

January -March 

51 

595 

900 

125 

131 

375 

116 

2,347 

April -June 

46 

55^ 

831 

116 

132 

49 

358 

112 

2,198 

July-September 

48 

537 

779 

113 

127 

45 

338 

111 

2,099 

October-December 

55 

600 

828 

130 

l45 

48 

382 

i4o 

2,329 

Total  kj'  : 

200 

2^286 

3,339 

484 

535 

196 

1.453 

479 

3,973 

1959  5/  : 

January-March  : 

56 

630 

849 

125 

l40 

53 

405 

134 

2,394 

April -June  : 

July-September  : 

October-December  : 

Total  kj  : 

1/  Includes  allied  coarse  and  medium  yarn  fabrics. 
2/  Totals  were  made  before  figures  vere  rounded. 
3/  Million  linear  yards. 

5/  Published  totals,  not  summation  of  quarterly  data. 
^  Preliminary. 


Bureau  of  the  Census. 
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Table  23. — Free  vorld  textile  production,  by  areas,  calendar  years 
195!+- 58,  Bxid  quarterly  195o-58 
/I953  =  1007 


Area  and  percent  ■weight 

in  vorld  index 

Von-.-* 

:  Horth 

:  Latin 

:          Europe  : 

and  quarter 

Vforld 

:    America  2/ 

:    Ajnerica  3/ 

:             y  : 

h/ 

i/ 

:  (5.9) 

1, 11.0 

91 

112 

XUO 

1±4 

103 

llo 

XUO 

Xfi:4- 

Til 

100 

122 

Tin 

137 

i-y?  ( 

X-LC 

95 

llo 

115 

l^J-S 

2/ 

XU  ( 

93 

112 

1  oft 

130 

Janu&ry— I^rch 

TIT 

XXX 

J.UO 

107 

109 

131 

M^X  Xi — 0  UJIC 

1 11 

T  T  A 
J-lO 

111 

Till  "vr   Q 0"r^+ OTTiVi/^T* 

XU7 

93 

l^fc 

XU  j 

1  "30 

lis 
XX ;) 

100 

116 

1  1  Q 

xxy 

X4jj 

Janxoary-March 

111+ 

100 

111 

119 

ito 

April— June 

113 

96 

113 

117 

Iks 

July-S  ept  ember 

108 

92 

122 

108 

October-December 

112 

93 

112 

117 

Ihrj 

1958: 

J  anuary-Mar c  h 

107 

90 

102 

111* 

135 

April-June 

105 

90 

115 

108 

135 

July- September 

103 

93 

120 

100 

138 

October-December  5/ 

111 

101 

108 

111 

ll42 

1/  Excludes  Soviet  bloc. 
2/  United  States  and  Canada. 

3/  Central  and  South  America  and  Caribbean  Islands. 

^/  Burma,  Cambodia,  Ceylon,  Hong  Kong,  Indonesia,  India,  Japan,  South  Korea,  Laos,  Malaya,  Pakistan, 
Philippines,  Singapore,  Taivan  (Formosa),  'Ehailand,  South  Vietnam. 
5/  Preliminary. 


United  Nations,  Monthly  Bulletin  of  Statistics,  May  1959' 


Table  2h, — World  consumption  of  cotton,  wool  and  manmade  fibers, 
by  areas,  calendar  years,  I956-58 


Year  and  area 

Cotton 

:  Wool 

:          Rayon  : 
and  acetate  : 

Non- 
cellulosic 

;  Total 

1956 

United  States 
Foreign  free  -world 
Communist  bloc 

Iiillion 
pounds 

1+,  362.6 
9,512.2 
6, loo. 2 

Million 
pounds 

440.8 
1,864.2 

573.6 

Miillion 
pounds 

1,201.1 
3,293.2 
764.3 

Million 
pounds 

484.3 
239.0 
47.8 

Million 
pounds 

6,488.8 
14,913.6 
7,552.4 

Total 

20j 041.0 

2,878.6 

5,264.1 

771.1 

2B,95i^.a 

1957 

United  States 
Foreign  free  world 
Communist  bloc 

4,060.4 
10,133.6 
0,596.4 

368.8 
1,959.8 
621.4 

1,177.1 
3,441.6 
812.6 

562.0 
382.4 
47.8 

6,168.5 
15,917.4 
8,078.2 

Total 

20^90.4 

2^^50.0 

5,431.3 

922.2 

30,163.9 

1958  1/ 

United  States 
Foreign  free  world 
Communist  bloc 

3,803.9 
9,464.4 
7,313. 

336.7 
1,768.6 
069.2 

1,107.8 
2,963.6 
360.4 

578.3 
430.2 
47.8 

5,886.7 
14,626.8 
8,090.8 

Total 

20,o41.7 

2,774.5 

't,931.B 

1,056.3 

29,404.3 

1/  Preliminary. 


Source:  Data  for  United  States  computed  from  Bureau  of  the  Census  reports;  for  other  ai'eas  from 
International  Cotton  Advisory  Committee,  ^^rterly  Bulletin,  Vol.  12,  Nos.  9-10  (Part  II). 
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Table  26  • —Foreign  spot  prices  per  pound  including  export  taxes  1/  and 
CCC  average  sales  prices  at  average  location  in  the  United  States, 

April,  May  and  June  I959  2/ 


Foreign 

;  United 

States 

Market 

Price  per 

Quality  : 

Price  per 

Quality 

poimd  3/ 

',    pound  k/ 

;  5/ 

Cents 

Cents 

April 

Bombay,  India 

Broach  Vijay, 

Fine 

26.78 

24.52 

SLM  15/16" 

Karachi,  Pakistan 

289  F  Sind  Fine, 

S  G 

23.26 

26.36 

SLM  1" 

Izmir,  Turkey 

Ac8Q.a  II 

22.86 

31.41 

M  1-1/16" 

Sao  Paulo,  Brazil 

Type  5 

2k.20 

25.32 

SLM  31/32" 

Matamoros,  Mexico 

M  1-1/32" 

6/2^. kk 

29.31 

M  1-1/32" 

Lima,  Peru 

Tanguis  type  5 

25.05 

29.74 

SLM  1-3/16" 

Alexandria,  Egypt* 

Ashmouni  good 

38.90 

32.71 

M  1-1/8" 

May 

Bombay,  India 

Broach,  Vijay,  Fine  26.75 

24.55 

SLM  15/16" 

Karachi,  Pakistan  ; 

289  F  Sind  Fine, 

S  G 

2k,k7 

26.40 

SLM  1" 

Izmir,  Turkey 

AceQ.a  II 

2k.0k 

31.54 

M  1-1/16" 

Sao  Paulo,  Brazil 

Type  5 

20.56 

25.35 

SLM  31/32" 

Matamoros,  Mexico 

M  1-1/32" 

6/25.45 

30.72 

M  1-1/32" 

Lima,  Peru 

Tanguis  type  5 

27.63 

29.93 

SLM  1-3/16" 

Alexandria,  Egypt* 

.Ashmouni  good 

32.84 

M  1-1/8" 

June 

Bombay,  India 

'Broach  Vijay, 

SLM  15/16" 

Fine 

26.71 

24.65 

Karachi,  Pakistan 

289  F  Sind  Fine, 

:    S  G 

25.78 

26.48 

SLM  1" 

Izmir,  Turkey 

:AcaJ.a  II 

25.06 

31.63 

M  1-1/16" 

Sao  Pa\iLo,  Brazil 

:Type  5 

19.47 

25.44 

SLM  31/32" 

Matamoros,  Mexico 

:M  1-1/32" 

6/25.72 

30.77 

M  1-1/32" 

Lima,  Peru 

: Tanguis  type  5 

29.75 

30.04 

SLM  1-3/16" 

Alexandria,  Egypt* 

:Ashmoxani  good 

7/i^H.Ol 

32.99 

M  1-1/8" 

1/  Includes  export  taxes  vhere  applicable.    2/  Qiootations  on  net  veight 
basis.     3/  Average  of  prices  collected  once  each  week.    4/  Net  veight  price 
for  U.  S.  is  CCC  average  sales  price  -^  O.96.    Price  for  each  month  is  the 
average  of  prices  at  average  location  for  all  sales  made  dxiring  the  month. 
5/  Qiiality  of  U.  S.  cotton  generally  considered  to  be  most  nearly  comparable 
to  the  foreign  cotton.     6/  Delivered  at  Brownsville.    Net  veight  price  = 
actual  jjrice      0.9u.  S-'^'eele  average.  i 

*Di5Counts  ol'  varying  ajtiounts  are  offered  on  exports  sales.  1 

Foreign  Agi'icultural  Service  and  Cotton  Divisions.  PK:  and.  CSr>. 
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Tatle  28  . — Cotton:    Acreage  planted,  by  States, 
average  19^^8-57,  and  annual  1958  and  1959 


Planted 

acres 

State 

19^8-57 

:         1958  : 

:      1959  as 

average 

1959 

:  percent 

:      of  1958 

—  T"~nnn  

X  f  uuu 

 T — TWT  

X  J  \J\J\J 

cLOxco 

clv^i  Co 

North  Carolina 

641 

271 

420 

155 

( 

X  (P 

Lrcorgia 

± }  xoo 

T  Aft 
XOO 

Xciillcbbcc;  . 

1  to 

H-XO 

1  27 

iixaoauia 

n  c;7 
J-P  f 

Mississippi 

2,202 

1,185 

1,525 

129 

Missouri  ! 

111  R 

13p 

A  T^T/*  0  m  c  0  0 
iiX  iXcLLLbcLo 

X,  33^ 

T  2ii 
XC+ 

T  /^l  IT        "1   0  Q 

ppu 

±4p 

vJS.  XcLXlUIucl. 

J-P  J 

Texas 

9,318 

5,675 

6,700 

118 

20s 

cup 

J — 1 — L 

1  01 

xux 

OcULX  X  UX  UJLcL 

Q^Q 

1  20 

\J  wllCX      0  Oct  OCo  X/ 

1 67 

±0  [ 

22  Il.i4-l4- 

1  2  ?7Q 

1  s  8qo 

x.>,  <-';;;v 

128 

Other  States 

\T~i  "y* m  TIT  Q 
V  J.1  ^XliXcL 

•           22  8 

10  7 

17  0 
X  (  .  u 

1  '^Q 

it?  7 

15.0 

■^0.0 

200 

xxxxnoxs 

J  •  p 

1  8 

X  •  (J 

2  0 

111 

XXX 

1  n  ft 
>           xu  •  0 

ft  0 

XM-p 

c  V  aucL 

.                ±  •  0 

?  2 

J  •  p 

1  OQ 

imierxcaii— 

Egyptian  2/ 

X  CA-ClO 

28  1 

87 

New  Mexico 

:  11.6 

16.0 

14.3 

89 

Arizona 

:  25.5 

35.0 

30.0 

86 

California 

:  .k 

.5 

.4 

74 

Total  American- 

Egyptian 

:  59.1 

79.6 

69.2 

87 

1/  Sums  for  "other  States"  rounded  for  inclusion  in  United  States  totals. 
2/  Included  in  State  and  United  States  totals. 
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